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Mann and Manners (1876), and Sieveking's
memoir (1912).

(3)  Horace (1796-1859), American educa-
tionist, born at Franklin, Mass., entered the
Massachusetts legislature in  1827, and was
president of the state senate.    He was for
eleven   years   secretary   of   the   Board   of
Education.   From 1853 he was president ot
Antioch College in Ohio.   See Life and Works
(1891) and books by G. A. Hubbell (Phila-
delphia 1910) and E, I.  F. Williams (N.Y.
1937).

(4)    Thomas    (1875-1955),    the   greatest
modern German novelist, brother of (1), born
June 6 into a patrician family of merchants
and senators of the Hanseatic city of Liibeck,
his mother being a talented musician of mixed
German and Portuguese West Indian blood.
The   opposition    between    a    conservative
business outlook and artistic inclinations, the
clash between  Nordic and Latin tempera-
ments inherent in his own personality and
the Schopenhauerian doctrine of art, being
the self-abnegation  of the will  as the end
product of decay, was to form his subject-
matter.    At  nineteen,   without  completing
school, he settled with his mother in Munich,
and  after   dabbling at   the  university,   he
joined his brother in Italy, where he wrote his
early masterpiece, Buddenbrooks (1901 ; trans.
1924), the saga of a family like his own, trac-
ing its decline through four generations, as
business acumen gives way to artistic sensi-
bilities.   At twenty-five Mann thus became a
leading German writer.    On his return to
Munich, he became reader for the satirical
literary magazine, Simplicissimus, which pub-
lished many of his early, remarkable short
stories.   The novelettes Tonio Kroger (1902),
Tristan (1903) and Der Tod in Venedig, * Death
in Venice' (1913;  trans. 1916), all deal with
the problem of the artist's salvation, positively
in   the   case   of  the  first,   who   resembles
Goethe's Werther, negatively in the last in
which an aesthete banker dies on the brink
of perverted eroticism.   The first World War
precipitated a quarrel between the two novel-
ist brothers, Thomas's Betrachtungen  eines
Unpolitischen,* Meditations of an Unpolitical
Person' (1918), revealing his militant Ger-
man patriotism, already a feature of his essay
on Frederick the Great (1915) and a distrust
of political ideologies, including the radical-
ism of his brother.    Der Zauberberg^ * The
Magic Mountain' (1924;   trans. 1927), won
him the Nobel prize in 1929,   It was inspired
by a visit to his wife at a sanatorium for
consumptives at Davos in 1913 and tells the
story of such a patient, Hans Carstorp, the
sanatorium representing Europe in its moral
and intellectual disintegration.    The  same
year, Mann delivered a speech against the
rising Nazis  and in  1930  exposed Italian
fascism in Mario und der Zauberer, * Mario
and the Magician' (1930;  trans. 1934).   He
left Germany for Switzerland after 1933 and
in   1936  delivered  an  address  for  Freud's
eightieth birthday.   Both shared an enthusi-
asm for Joseph, and Mann wrote a tetralogy
on the life of that biblical figure (1933-43;
trans. 1934-44).    He settled in the United
States in 1936 and wrote a novel on a visit to
Goethe by an old love, Charlotte Buff, Lotte

in Weimar (1939). His anti-Hitler broadcasts
to Germany were collected under the titles
Achtung Euro pa! and Deutsche Horer (19451
In 1947 he returned to Switzerland and was
the only returning exile to be fdted by both
West and East Germany. His greatest work
a modern version of the medieval legend'
Doctor Faustus (1947; trans. 1948) runs
together art and politics in the simultaneous
treatment of the life and catastrophic end of
an atonality-pioneering composer Adrian
Leverkuhn and German disintegration in
two world wars. His last unfinished work
hailed as Germany's greatest comic novel'
Bekenntnisse des Hochstapler's Felix Krull
Part I (1954), * Confessions of the Confidence
Trickster Felix Krull' (trans. 1955), written
with astonishing wit, irony and humour and
without the tortuous stylistic complexities of
the BiSditngsroman, commended itself most
to English translators. Mann died August 12
1955. Essentially a 19th-century German
conservative, whose cultural landmarks
vanished in the first World War, he was
compelled towards a critique of the artistic
Ambivalently the artist and the bourgeois
fearer of Bohemianism, the unpolitical man
with political duties, he was the brilliant story-
teller in the classical German tradition, whose
subject-matter was paradoxically the end of
that tradition. Other later works include
per Erwahlte (1951) on the Life of the
Incestuous Pope Gregory, Die Betrogene
(1953) and Last Essays (trans. 1959) on
Schiller, Goethe, Nietzsche and Chehov.
See bibliography, ed. K. W. Jonas (Minnesota
1955), Mann's Sketch of My Life (trans. 1930),
biographical studies by J. Clcugh (1933) and
J. G. Brennan (1942), and critical studies by
H. Hatfield (1952), J. M. Lindsay (1954),
R. H. Thomas (1956) and especially E. Heller,
The Ironic German (\ 958).
(5) Tom Cl 856-1941), English labour
leader, by calling an engineer, was born in
Warwickshire. See his Memoirs (1923).
MANNERHEIM, Carl Gustav Emil, Freiherr
von, man'&r-liim (1867-1951), Finnish soldier
and statesman, was born at Villnas and
became an officer in the Russian Army in
1889. He fought in the Russo-Japanese War
of 1904-05 and the first World War. When
Finland declared her independence in 1918
(after the Russian Revolution), he became
supreme commander and regent. Defeated
in the presidential election of 1919, he retired
into private life, but returned as commander-
in-chief against the Russians in the Winter
War of 1939-40. He continued to command
the Finnish forces until 1944, when he became
president of the Finnish Republic until 1946.
See book by T. Borenius (1940).
MANNERS.   See RUTLAND and GRANBY.
MANNING, (1) Henry Edward (1808-92),
English Roman Catholic cardinal, born at
Totteridge, Hertfordshire, from Harrow
passed in 1827 to Balliol College, Oxford,
and, after taking a classical first in 1830, was
in 1832 elected a fellow of Merton. An
eloquent preacher and a Hi#h Churchman, in
1833 he became rector of Woollavington and
Graffharn, Sussex, and in 1840 Archdeacon of
Chichester. On April 6, 1851, he joined the
Church of Rome, and in 1865 succeeded